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EDITORIALS 


WAREHOUSE STORE?—Remember way back 
when a number of us, at least, doubted that the 


retailer would ever be able to pursuade the busy 
housewife to leave her chores, go to the grocery 
store, pay cash, and cart her groceries home. Just 
didn’t seem possible that these new “cash and 
carries” would ever be able to compete with the con- 
venience of the telephone. Mr. A and P and 
the “Johnny-Come-Latelies” that followed made 
monkeys out of us. 


Now we hear of what is called “a new concept in 
food retailing” although most of us have seen 
some evidence of this type of retailing the “ware- 
house price” store. This type of operation is reported 
in the November issue of NARGUS Bulletin, the 
official publication of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers of the United States. 


The report traces the progress since 1949 of a 
“bargain basement” operation in a Utah community 
food store, where a “warehouse price” structure of 
cost plus 10 percent prevails on most items, and 
merchandise is stacked around the walls with no 
shelving. 


Paul Ream’s supermarket in Provo, Utah, built in 
1949, with a “Food Bargain Annex” in the base- 
ment, now does approximately a million dollars a 
year volume. A Salt Lake City store with a “ware- 
house price” annex opened by Ream in 1952 now has 
a three million dollar volume; and a third “cost-plus” 
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store recently opened on a highway already is doing 
$10,000 a week and is expected to reach $100,000 a 
week in the coming year. 


The low overhead involved helps keep the prices 
low with a satisfactory net return to the food 
retailer. Ream pays only $50 a month rent on his new 
highway store. 


Reminiscent of our thinking as the modern chain 
began its development, the NARGUS Bulletin article 
points out that the cost-plus operation, with minimal 
personnel service and “frills”, will certainly not 
appeal to the housewife who demands the personal 
attention and convenience available in the average 
community retail food store. Leaving a loophole, 
however, the Bulletin continues “there is an increas- 
ing opportunity for this type of merchandising.” 


This should be good news to the small canner. 
Maybe he can set up a tailgate operation out on 
the highway. Seriously, there’s evidence even in this 


extreme, independent retailers will have to hustle to 
compete with the national chains. Our experience 


with a price list of such an operation here in the 
East proved that on close examination the case price 
was not a great deal different from the can or pack- 
age price available in the national chains. The sav- 
ings involved in the price list checked by the writer 
were infinitesimal. That could be the real reason 
behind the present FTC investigation of food dis- 
tribution practices. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


The tentative schedule for the program 
of the annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association in Atlantic City, 
December 7 and 8, will open with a dis- 
cussion on military procurement prob- 
lems on Monday morning, December 7. 
The annual luncheon and general meet- 
ing will follow at 12 noon, with an ad- 
dress by President Stokes, the election 
of officers, and a talk by NCA President 
Norman Sorensen, and a discussion of 
“Trends in the processing Industry in 
New Jersey” by State Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Philip Alampi. At 3 o’clock there 
will be a discussion and evaluation of 
mechanical harvesting equipment for 
pickles, tomatoes, snap beans, lima beans, 
and asparagus. 


The Annual Dinner and Meeting for 
Board members will be at 6 o’clock. The 
Society of Tri-Staters will have a hospi- 
tality room which will open at 10:00 P.M. 

Commodity groups will meet on Tues- 
day, December 8. Separate meetings for 
tomatoes, corn, and snap beans will be 
held in the morning, with a luncheon 
meeting for freezer members at 12 noon. 


In the afternoon there will be com- 
modity meetings for canners of sweet 
potatoes, peas, and lima beans. 


A reception by the can companies will 
take place at 5:30, followed by the allied 
industry’s banquet and entertainment at 
6:30 P.M., with the Get Together Com- 
mittee as hosts. 


NORTHWEST PROGRAM 


The program for the three day con- 
vention of the Northwest Canners & 
Freezers Association to be held in Seat- 
tle, January 4 to 6, will feature the 
Association’s Annual Product Cuttings 
on Monday, Technical sessions for plant 
and field men on Tuesday, and close with 
a general session and industries lunch- 
eon on Wednesday, January 6. An attend- 
ance of more than 1400 is expected. 


Duplicates on nearly 300 samples of 
foods will be judged separately by com- 
modity committees outside the conven- 
tion hotel to avoid interference with the 
product display. The day’s cuttings pro- 
gram will also include a large group of 
experimental samples of new products 
and processes prepared by the U. S. D. A. 
and state experiment stations. 


The technical sessions will feature in- 
novations in which most of the discus- 
sion will be in the form of “problem” 
clinics, handled by panels of experts 
drawn from industry, state and federal 
experiment stations, the government, and 
the public. Panel moderators will be in- 
dustry and research people. 


The Raw Products Conference will in- 
clude panels on “Status of Current De- 
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velopments in Herbicides and Pesticides”, 
“Breeding new Varieties of Peas, Beans, 
Corn, and Berries” and “Research in 
Pear Decline”. 

The Processing Problems Conference 
will include panels on “Production and 
Maintenance Problems” and “Plant Pro- 
duction for Consumer Acceptance’’. Other 
features will be talks on “Management 
of People” and “Automation”. 

The closing general session, Wednes- 
day morning, will feature two well qual- 
ified speakers on subjects related to 
“Trends in Market and Consumer De- 
mand” and “Politics and Citizenship”. 
Farm Youth awards will be made at this 
session. 


OHIO PROGRAM 


The 52nd Annual Convention of the 
Ohio Canners & Food Processors Associ- 
ation, will be held on November 30 and 
December 1 at the Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. This will be the first 
time in many years the Ohio Convention 
has been held in that city. 

Registration will begin on Monday 
morning, November 30 at 10:00 A.M. with 
the 10th Annual Cutting and Grading Bee 
scheduled shortly thereafter at 10:30 
A.M. The Ohio State N.J.V.G.A. cham- 
pion for 1959 will be introduced at the 
opening luncheon scheduled at noon on 
Monday. Featured speakers include Rob- 
ert H. Terhune, director of the Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture and Dr. L. E. 
Clifeorn of the National Can Corporation, 
who will discuss the food additive amend- 
ment. The rest of the afternoon will be 
concerned with committee reports. 


Tuesday’s business opens with a noon 
luncheon when speakers from the Na- 
tional Canners Association will be fea- 
tured. These include President Norman 
Sorensen, and Director of Research, Dr. 
Ira Somers, who will discuss the present 
status of the drosophila fly situation. 
More committee reports, including the 
Nominating Committee, will follow. 


The evening entertainment will begin 
with cocktails at 5:30 with the banquet 
scheduled to start at 7:00 P.M. 


OLD GUARDS READY 


Nicholas J. Janson, President of the 
Old Guard Society has announced that 
the Old Guard Party will be held in the 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, 
on Sunday evening, January 17th, 1960. 


To tie in with the new convention con- 
cept, President Janson said the entirely 
new Party format will begin unfolding 
at 6:00 P.M. in the Deauville’s Peacock 
Alley with a Reception (cocktails) for 
New Diamond and Ruby Pin members. 
Winners of the Annual Membership Con- 
test will also receive their Awards. 


At 7:00 P.M., the Old Guards and their 
guests (ladies are invited) will adjourn 
to the terraced Casanova Room for a 
very short business meeting at which 
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time the new officers will be introduced. 
Dinner will be served immediately after- 
wards followed by an outstanding floor 
show staged by the Deauville Hotel and 
featuring the tops in TV and Hollywood 
entertainment. 


President Janson urges all Old Guards 
to order their tickets early to insure res- 
ervations for the dinner and show. Orders 
may be sent to the Old Guard Society, 
4630 Montgomery Avenue, Washington 
14. D.C. 


CANNERS INVITED TO 
CITRUS EXPOSITION 


Members of the National Canners 
Association and its affiliates have been 
invited to be the special guests of the 
Florida Citrus Exposition following the 
NCA’s Miami Beach convention in Jan- 
uary. 


The post-convention tour to Winter 
Haven, Florida, for the annual industry- 
sponsored show is being arranged under 
the direction of Florida’s State Repre- 
sentative Ben Hill Griffin, Jr., president 
of the Florida Citrus Exposition. 


Florida Citrus Exposition officials, who 
ordinarily stage the show in March, have 
advanced the dates to January 16-23 to 
co-incide with the NCA convention Jan- 
uary 17-20. 


Members of the NCA who accept the 
invitation will travel to the Florida Cit- 
rus Exposition by special train on the 
morning of January 21 and will arrive in 
Winter Haven in time to be guests at 
the annual Canner’s Day luncheon. 


The group also will be the special 
guests at an Agricultural Day luncheon 
the following day. Nationally known 
speakers will address the group at both 
luncheons. 


In Winter Haven the NCA touring 
group will have a flexible schedule which 
will allow members to tour citrus groves 
and processing plants. 


The Florida Citrus Exposition, being 
held for the 35th year, is put on by the 
citrus industry and features the spectac- 
ular developments and advancements in 
citrus production. Held in conjunction 
with the show is the annual Citrus Queen 
contest, Coronation Ball, Florida Club 
Ball, a fresh fruit day observance, can- 
ners day activities and agricultural day 
program. 


NCA members will leave Winter Hav- 
en by train on the afternoon of January 
22 which will give many the weekend to 
make plans for returning to their homes 
or taking other side trips to Key West, 
Nassau and other points of interest. 


The decision to invite the NCA group 
to Winter Haven, came after the an- 
nouncement that the NCA, for the first 
time selected another site other than 
Atlantic City or Chicago for its annual 
meeting. 
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Action shots of Mr. Toft in the Office, Lab and Warehouse. 


VETERAN SARDINE CANNER 


Fellow canners, suppliers, and their 
families, gathered at the Penobscot Ho- 
tel, Bangor, Maine, on November 19, to 
do honor to one of the real veterans of 
the Maine sardine canning industry. For 
his “outstanding accomplishments as a 
production expert and aggressive leader 
in developing new techniques, processes, 
and machines used in the Sardine Indus- 
try”, John Toft, vice president and Port- 
land plant manager of the R. J. Peacock 
Canning Company, received a_ suitably 
inscribed silver tray from the American 
Can Company and a handsome scroll 
from “THE CANNING TRADE” pub- 
lication. 


Mr. Toft is credited by many as being 
the originator and developer of the fol- 
lowing important phases of the sardine 
operation: 

Radical improvements in the speed and 
mechanization of retort cooking; 

The first can washer which replaced 
the sawdust bin method of cleaning the 
cans after processing; 

The present high speed, mechanical 
fish and can conveyor system; 

The first pump for loading and unload- 
ing fish from the carrier boats, which he 
patented in 1948 and which cut a six hour 
job down to 55 minutes; 

The can-cook method of processing 
sardines; 

The bar type, self-cleaning screen on 
the fish pump hoses; 

Refrigeration and brine circulating 
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HONORED 


systems for preservation and holding of 
fish in the factory; 


Plus numerous minor gimmicks and 
gadgets now widely used by other sardine 
and food packers. 

In addition to this great record, Mr. 
Toft has been instrumental in helping 
his company to set up these records: 

The first in the United States to wholly 
equip its fleet of boats with ship to shore 
phones; 

The first company in the Nation to 
equip fishing boats with radar; 

Pioneer fishing by use of fathometers; 

Wrapping machines for sardine cans. 

Never a man to rest on his laurels, Mr. 
Toft, despite his 72 years of age, is as 
vigorous and enthusiastic in his work as 
ever and has a lot of other ideas which 
he hopes to perfect before he retires. 


SEVEN MILLION CASES 


Production-wise, the industry claims a 
world record for the veteran canner, and 
does not expect any one to dispute it. 
Unlike the usual fish story, however, the 
record does not concern the legendary 
“whopper” that got away, but rather 
deals with a vast amount of little fishes 
that ended up on the dinner table. During 
the week, it is said, the production total 
packed under his supervision, since he 
got his first executive job in 1905, reached 
the amazing total of 7 million cases. In 
terms of cans that’s nearly 700 million, 
valued at more than $60 million. The 
statisticians tell us that piled on top of 
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each other, these cans would reach 11,500 
miles in the air; placed end to end they 
would stretch twice around the world; 
the total would provide every man, wom- 
an and child in the country with 4 cans 
of sardines. 


Mr. Toft, a Trescott grammar school 
graduate, first saw the inside of a sardine 
plant, as a paid worker, at his hometown 
of Lubec in 1904. At that time he oper- 
ated the first can sealing machine to be 
used by the industry. From 1905.to 1917 
he was foreman of the largest plant in 
the state, and after a brief stretch in the 
Merchant Marine as a Lieutenant of en- 
gineering in 1917, joined the Seacoast 
Packing Company at Lubec as plant su- 
perintendent in 1918 and held that posi- 
tion until 1928. That same year he built a 
large plant for Seacoast in Portland, 
which was taken over by the R. J. Pea- 
cock Company in 1933. 

Mr. Toft went with Peacock as super- 
intendent and vice president and still 
enjoys both titles. 

Of his record total, 5 million cases have 
been packed in the Peacock plant while 
the other 2 million were produced in the 
Lubec operations that he supervised. 


His Portland shop is the largest in the 
State and has packed as high as 4 thou- 
sand cases or 400 thousand cans a day, 
with 2,500 cases about the average. 

While in Lubec in the early days of the 
industry he sometimes packed 3,500 cases 
a day but it took a lot more hours and 
people to do the job. 
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INDUSTRY NOTES 


League Calls British Quotas 
“Unwarranted Discrimination” 


The Board of Directors of the Canners 
League of California November 6 called 
the recent decision by the British Gov- 
ernment to lift practically all import 
quotas on United States products, while 
maintaing a strict quota system on can- 
ned fruits, an “unwarranted discrimin- 
ation.” 

The League represents the packers of 
approximately 70 per cent of the canned 
deciduous fruit produced in California. 

The League stated in part: 

“The California canning industry has 
been led to believe that the establishment 
by the United Kingdom of import quotas 
was the logical step toward complete 
liberalization when the balance of pay- 
ment position permitted. Recent press 
reports, datelined from London, announc- 
ing the forthcoming removal of U. K. 
import restrictions, specifically included 
canned fruits on the list. 


“It is understandable, therefore, that 
the California fruit canning industry was 
astounded when the U. K. liberalization 
lift was announced and canned deciduous 
fruits still remained on the restricted 
list, especially considering its patience 
in dealing with this matter during the 
nearly thirteen post-war years. 

“This unwarranted discrimination is 
seriously harmful to the United States 
fruit canning industry, especially the 
California industry, since it affects over 
200,000 fruit growers, agricultural and 
cannery workers in California. Consid- 
ering the fact that the U. K’s unhealthy 
import restriction is aimed largely 
against California canned fruits, it is 
ironical that California is one of the 
largest unrestricted U. S. markets for 
British-made automobiles. This is a sad 
commentary on reciprocal trade. 


The statement pointed out that before 
World War II, the United States supplied 
an annual average of about 4 million 
cases, or more than 70 percent of the 
total volume of canned deciduous fruit 
imported by the U. K. Since 1947, it 
said, the expenditure of dollars for im- 
ports of U. S. canned deciduous fruit has 
either been prohibited or sharply limited 
by the United Kingdom—from 1953 to 
1957, to an average of about 600,000 
cases a year; in 1958-59 roughly 1 million 
cases; and in 1959-60 the quota is up to 
about 1.5 million cases. It points out that 
at the same time unrestricted imports 
have been made into the U. K. from the 
Southern Hemisphere, Commonwealth 
countries of Australia and South Africa. 


As a result the United States volume has 
been reduced to less than 20 percent of 
its pre-war average while the volume 
done by competitors is now more than 
3% times its pre-war level. 


Regarding protection of imports from 
the Commonwealth countries, the League 
points out that imports from these 


sources are duty free, while the United 
States and non-commonwealth countries 
must pay duties which are 12 percent 
ad valorem on the principal canned foods 
items. The League asks that immediate 
steps be taken by both the United States 
Government and the United Kingdom 
Government to end this discrimination, 
so that “normal commercial transactions 
with the canning industry’s British cus- 
tomers, which have been prevented for 
20 years, may be resumed promptly.” 


Other food products remaining under 
import quota include orange and grape- 
fruit juices. 


The U. K. import quotas for 1959-60 
were $8,960,000 for canned deciduous 
fruits, $1,260,000 for canned grapefruit, 
$2,240,000 for canned apples, $378,000 
for canned pineappie, and $840,000 for 
canned fruit juices. 


Committee Sees Need For 
Citrus Studies 


Studies to speed mechanization of cit- 
rus harvesting and handling and to in- 
crease utilization of citrus products are 
important present needs of the citrus 
industry, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Citrus and Sub- 
tropical Fruit Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee. The committee held 
its annual meeting in Washington, Nov- 
ember 2-6. 

Some progress has been made toward 
more efficient bulk handling of citrus, 
but development of mechanical aids for 
picking would help to cut labor costs and 
improve the quality of fruit, the com- 
mittee noted. 

Basic chemical composition — studies 
should be pursued, the committee said, on 
citrus and subtropical fruits and their 
products such as juices and concentrates 
and such by-products as the essential 
oils. The aim of the research would be 
development of new processes for making 
citrus products, improvement of methods 
for determining fruit quality and purity, 
and development of pharmaceutical uses 
for citrus constituents. 

In the marketing field, top need is for 
investigations to develop both chemical 
and physical methods for determining 
fruit quality and maturity in order to 
improve grading and inspection of fresh 
and processed fruit. 

An expanded plant breeding research 
program is also needed, the committee 
said. Especially important is develop- 
ment of early- and late-maturing, high 
quality, disease-resistant, cold-hardy, 
productive new citrus variteies. 

The committee also approved a full 
slate of proposals for improving the cit- 
rus marketing services of USDA. The 
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committee noted increasing needs for ad- 
ditional information on truck receipts 
from cities not now covered by USDA 
market news reporting services. 

Rated high in priority by the com- 
mittee also are: (1) Further studies on 
the effects of storage time and temper- 
ature on the quality of frozen citrus 
products; (2) Basic research on the post- 
harvest diseases that occur in citrus and 
subtropical fruits as well as basic studies 
of the physiological basis for citrus rind 
disorders; and (3) A search for new 
rootstceks with disease resistance, salt 
tolerance, and adaptability to various 
soils and climates as a method of estab- 
lishing quality control. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the committee 
is made up of national leaders in the cit- 
rus industry. Its detailed recommenda- 
tions for citrus and subtropical fruit 
research to be undertaken by USDA will 
be submitted formally to the Department 
within the next few weeks. Copies will 
be available from the committee’s exec- 
utive secretary, Dr. Roy Magruder, Office 
of the Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

A. L. Chandler, Redlands, California, 
was named chairman to succeed M. H. 
Walker, of Lake Wales, Florida. M. W. 
Held, of Mission, Texas, was named vice- 
chairman. 

Other committee members who attend- 
ed were: Horace Etchinson, McAllen, 
Texas; L. F. Fadler, Pittsburgh, Kansas; 
Willard M. Fifield, Gainesville, Florida; 
John T. Lesley, Tampa, Florida; Allen T. 
Lombard, Fillmore, California, and Phill 
S. Twombly, of Fullerton, California. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


PLANNING APPLE PROMOTIONS—L. W. Brown, President, 
M. E. Knouse and J. Pinckney Arthur, Vice-Presidents, Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., review new consumer promotions planned 
by Processed Apples Institute, Inc. to move canned apple sauc?, 
apple slices and apple juice. Releases sent to food editors of all 


media, broadcasters and educators include new recipes and 
serving suggestions calling for apple products. 


CALIFORNIA 


TOMATOES 


TRACE OF sat ADO 


Richmond-Chase Co., of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia has introduced a line of fruits and 
vegetables under re-designed QUALITY 
INN label. Shown here is the new canned 
tomato label, carrying a compelling red 
and white beckground supplemented with 
natural color vignettes. The labels were 
designed and produced by the Muirson 
Label Co., Inc. 


DEMAND FOR APPLE PRODUCTS 


Apple sauce and slices have maintained 
their leacing position in the trade in 
spite of the big crop and attractive prices 
of other fruits, according to L. W. Brown, 
president, Processed Apples Institute, Ine. 

Demand for canned apple sauce has 
built up steadily year after year. Final 
figures for the pack ending August 31, 
1959 show a movement of almost 16 
million cases, almost 10% increase over 
the record movement of last year. Move- 
ment of apple slices ran ahead of last 
year and apple juice, which has increased 
in consumption every year, showed a 
substantial increase this year. 


“Processors have enjoyed the results 
of strong promotion that has increased 
the use of apple products and will pack 
enough to meet the continuing yearly 
inerease in consumer demand, and keep 
faith with distributors”, assured Mr. 
Brown. 


PARK CONTINUES 
DUNCAN HINES BOOKS 


Roy H. Park, long-time personal 
friend, business associate and traveling 
companion of the late Duncan Hines, has 


succeeded him as editor-in-chief of the 
Dunean Hines books which guide tra- 
velers where to eat and where to stay. 

The announcement of the succession 
was made on the eve of the publication of 
the 25th anniversary editions of the well- 
known guide books—“‘Adventures in Good 
Eating,” “Lodging for a Night” and 
“Vacation Guide”—published by the Dun- 
can Hines Institute. ; 


The Park and Hines business relation- 
ship dates back to 1948 when Hines- 
Park Foods, Inc., was organized with the 
former as its first president. It was this 
company that first introduced and mar- 
keted food products bearing the Duncan 
Hines label. 


In August, 1956, the Ducan Hines In- 
stitute and Hines-Park Foods were ac- 
quired by The Procter & Gamble 
Company. 


Nolde A. Norman, manager of the In- 
dianapolis branch office of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company for 15 years, and who 
specialized in sales and service to glass 
container customers in the food industry, 
has retired after 47 years with Owens- 
Illinois. 


Spanish pimiento-stuffed olives, an important part of any party 
or buffet menu, can be profitably tied-in with cheeses, cold cuts 
and other holiday fare and will be featured during the holiday 
season. Pretty Karen Lynn is sampling an olive from the 
centerpiece. 
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New 


Canned Foods for Iceland—An author- 
ization issued to Iceland under P.L. 480 
provides for the purchase of about 300 
metric tons of canned apple _ sauce, 
peaches, pears, and fruit cocktail. Sales 
contracts made between November 19, 
1959 and June 30, 1960 will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er, f.a.s. vessel U. S. ports and shipments 
may be made between November 19, 1959 
and July 31, 1960. Information is availa- 
ble from the Embassy of Iceland, 1906 
23rd Street, Northwest, Washington 8, 
D. C. Telephone: Columbia 5-6653. 


Asparagus Growers Elect—Washing- 
ton Asparagus Growers Association, at 
their Annual Meeting October 27 in 
Sunnyside, Washington, elected E. L. 
Mottley, Sunnyside rancher and business 
man, President of the group; Allen Horne 
of Outlook was elected Vice President; 
and Norman Wilson of Prosser was elect- 
ed Secretary. New Board members elected 
are: Harry Davis, George Douglass, and 
Norman Wilson. Directors carrying over 
are: Earl Ransom, Ivan Schultz, Stanley 
Schilperoort, and Frank Hackner. Gene 
R. Coe of Wapato continues as Manager. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: William A. Dowd Company, West 
Hartford, Connecticut; Good Brothers 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland; Robert 
W. Haan Food Brokers, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan; Frank J. MacDonnell 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; and R. W. 
Mitchell, Inc., LaGrange, Illinois. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES OFFICERS 


Aubin R. Barthold, Alaska Packers 
Association, Seattle, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries at its 46th Annual Meeting. T. F. 
Sandoz, Columbia River Packers Asso- 
ciation, Astoria, Oregon, was elected 
First Vice President; S. M. Rosenberg, 
New England Fish Company, Seattle, 
Second Vice President; S. G. Tarrant, 
Pacific American Fisheries, Bellingham, 
Washington, Third Vice President; and 
Herald A. O’Neill of Seattle, continues 
as Executive Secretary. 


Ontario Food Processors Association 
will hold its 26th Annual Convention and 
a Machinery & Supply Show at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, December 7 & 8. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company plans to 
change its name to one featuring the 
name “Dole” in order to avoid the con- 
fusion in identities between its “Dole” 
brand and the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany name. Directors will select the new 
name at their quarterly meeting next 
February and it will be submitted to 
stockholders for approval the following 
August. 


T. Clifton Howard Company, Baltimore 
and Washington food brokers, have moved 
their Washington office to Room 205, 
Esso Standara Oil Company Building, 
£61 Constitution Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Rosarita Mexican Foods (Mesa, Ariz.) 
—R. L. Davenport, for the past four 
years treasurer, vice president and di- 
rector of the company, has been elected 
president of the firm to fill the vacancy 
left by the untimely death of R. G. Sear- 
borough, former head of the food manu- 
facturing firm. Cleve Langston, execu- 
tive vice president, and Pete Guerrero, 
were named to fill the vacancy on the 
Board. Mr. Scarborough died on Tuesday, 
November 10, when his light plane 
crashed in Oklahoma. His wife Florence, 
and Richard E. Scarborough, a cousin 
and production manager of the firm, and 
his wife Patricia, also died in the acci- 
dent. 


Beaver Valley Canning Company 
(Grimes, lowa)—-Fred T. Wright, presi- 
dent, has announced that Jim Elliot, for- 
merly with the Green Giant Company at 
Ames and Vinton, Iowa, and Wade Chard, 
formerly with Audubon Canning Com- 
pany, Audubon, Iowa, are now with the 
Beaver Valley Canning Company. 


Chun King Enterprises, (Duluth, Minn- 
esota) has established a new marketing 
division for its American-Oriental canned 
and frozen foods. Wilson Hall has been 
named product manager for frozen foods. 
He joins Chun King from the Pet Milk 
Company, St. Louis, where he was nat- 
ional sales director of the firm’s frozen 
pies. Paul Amerman, formerly with Si- 
mon’z in Chicago, joins Chun King as 
national sales manager for both canned 
and frozen foods. 


of America”. 
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On opening day at the United States Exhibit in the Food Fair at 
Cologne, Germany, Paul S. Willis, President of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., discusses the merits of American 
frozen foods with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, Food Technologist of Ohio State University, 
looks on. Mr. Willis represented a large part of the American 
food industry at the United States Exhibit. Dr. Gould answered 
many questions of European food trade people regarding the 
proper handling of frozen foods, and other packaged foods. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to acquaint European buyers and 
consumers with the high quality, availability, and use of U.S. 
agricultural products and foods made from them. This is a part 
of the foreign trade promotion program of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. The exhibit was patterned after an American 
farmstead, carrying out the theme “Quality Foods from the Farms 
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Crown Cork & Seal Company—Joseph 
T. Hanlon, who has been engaged in 
Crown’s advertising and sales promotion 
for 20 years, joining the company in 1938, 
has been appointed Manager of Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion. During his 
career with the company he has held 
various advertising assignments, work- 
ing out of the Baltimore plant for more 
than 18 years. He was Division Adver- 
tising Manager in Baltimore before 
being named Sales Promotion Manager 
for the entire company in June 1958, 
when he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s new general offices in Philadelphia. 


Cliff Branch, Florida representative of 
Lansing B. Warner, Ine., during the 
meeting of the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion was elected President of the Allied 
Industries Association, which met in con- 
junction with the canners. 


Fibreboard Paper Products Corpora- 
tion has changed the address for its Sac- 
ramento and Stockton sales offices to 
4320 Stockton Boulevard, Sacramento 
20, California. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—F. D. 
Maclver, Jr., salesman in the Chicago 
branch of the Glass Container Division 
of Owens-Illinois for the past five years, 
has been promoted to district sales man- 
ager for the company’s Closure and Plas- 
tics Division. He will be responsible for 
all plastic sales in the district. 


Chain Belt-Carrier Merger—Merger of 
the Carrier Conveyor Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of vibrating conveyors, and 
its subsidiary, General Industries, both 
of Louisville, Kentucky, into the Chain 
Belt Company of Milwaukee has been 
announced by E. M. Rhodes, vice presi- 
dent of Chain Belt’s Industrial Section. 
The merger is subject to clearance with 
the Internal Revenue Department as to 
tax consequences. The merger is being 
completed through an exchange of Chain 
Belt stock for all assets of Carrier and 
General Industries. 


Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, in a move to increase the use 
of aluminum cans and foil containers, 
has appointed M. Neal Burleson as prod- 
uct director for aluminum cans and rigid 
foil containers, with headquarters in 
Richmond. Mr. Burleson has been mana- 
ger of can market sales. The move is ex- 
pected to streamline the company’s de- 
velopmental and marketing program and 
will enable them to work more closely 
with can makers, can machinery manu- 
facturers, and in-plant can producers. 
Reynolds made the first major break 
through into the aluminum can market 
two years ago when, as a result of their 
product development program, Esso 
placed its original order for 60 million 
motor oil cans. 

Max Ams Machine Company, (Bridge- 
port, Conn.) can machinery manufac- 
turer, has appointed Gilbert Johnson to 


the post of sales manager of the Can 
Making Machinery Division. Mr. John- 
son was formerly with J. L. Lucas & 
Sons of Fairfield, Connecticut, «where he 
served for 19 years in their sales organ- 
ization. 

First Machinery Corporation, 209 Ten- 
th Street, Brooklyn 15, New York, has 
just issued two 1960 editions of “Handy 
Reference Engineering Constants” and 
“First Facts”, which are available free 
direct from the company at the above 
address. 


DEATHS 

Alger Bush, 62, vice president of Bush 
Brothers & Company, Dandridge, Ten- 
nessee, died on November 5, according to 
belated word reaching this office. Only 
last week it was reported that his older 
brother, Fred C. Bush, 67, and president 
of the company, had died in his home in 
Chestnut Hill, Tennessee, on November 
9. Survivers are Mrs. Shell R. Clevenger 
and Mrs. James Ethier, sisters; and S. 
B. Bush and H. C. Bush, brothers. Fred 
Bush is also survived by his wife and son, 
Jack T. Bush. 


R. G. Searborough, president of Ros- 
arita Mexican Foods, Mesa, Arizona, was 
killed on Tuesday, November 10, when 
his light plane crashed in Oklahoma. His 
wife Florence, a cousin R. E. Scarborough 
and production manager of the firm, and 
his wife Patricia, also died in the acci- 
dent. 
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UNIT 
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ROTARY COIL 
HOT-BREAK 
AND COOKING 


UNIFORM HEAT! 


Continuous rotary action 
of 36” diameter coil wipes off product 
—prevents burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
and steam. Write for complete details, 
specifications and prices. 


F.H.LANGSENKAWMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.* INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Fair Volume of Day-To-Day Business — 

Tomatoes Moving—Kraut In Steep Rise— 

Fair Demand For Corn—Peas Slack Off— 

Taking Citrus Sparingly—lInquiry For Fruits 

—Fish Generally Slow—F. T. C. Warns Of 
R-P Enforcement 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Notwithstanding 
the imminence of year-end inventories, a 
fair amount of day-to-day buying has 
continued in canned foods, reflecting the 
generally light accumulations by chains 
and wholesalers. Cranberry sauce has re- 
mained in the spotlight, and is consid- 
ered pretty much of a dead duck, insofar 
as Thanksgiving trade is concerned, as 
a result of the cancer scare precipitated 
by the Food and Drug Administration, 
the withdrawal of canned and fresh cran- 
berries from sale in many parts of the 
country, and the continuing series of 
tests by federal,state, and local health 
agencies, General trade feeling is that 
canned cranberries have been dealt a 
blow which will set the industry back 
for a while to come. Continued firmness 
ruled in the canned tomato market, and 
kraut prices are skyrocketing under the 
twin effects of better demand and light 
offerings. Steadiness rules in other direc- 
tions. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors will 
close the year with generally limited 
canned food inventories, with the excep- 
tion of West Coast canned fruits, which 
have been moving eastward in good vol- 
ume in anticipation of another possible 
pier tie-up in late December. Otherwise, 
distributors have endeavored to keep cap- 
ital invested in canned foods reserves to 
a minimum as a result of the continued 
tight money market and the necessity 
to keep working capital as fluid as pos- 
sible. 


TOMATOES—Continued fair replace- 
ment buying, generally in limited lots, 
tells the picture in canned tomatoes, with 
the market steady to strong. Tri-state 
canners are at $1.25 on 303s and $2.00 
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on 2%s, with 10s at $7.25, with many 
packers quoting above these levels. Mid- 
western canners are quoting standard 
303s at $1.25, with 10s at $7.50, while in 
California the market is reported still 
susceptible to shading in some quarters. 


SAUERKRAUT — Following a_ sub- 
stantial price run-up which carried 303s 
kraut to $1.37% and upwards and 2%s 
around the $2 mark, most eastern can- 
ners have withdrawn offerings as a re- 
sult of current light holdings. It is in- 
dicated in some quarters that the market 
will work higher on the small unsold 
stocks still in packers’ hands. 


CORN—Canners generally have work- 
ed the market for standard 303s corn up 
to $1.10, the situation in the east bene- 
fiting by a moderate firming-up in the 
midwest. Demand remains fair. On extra 
standards, the market is generally held 
at $1.20, with fancy ranging upwards 
from $1.35, as to brand. 


PEAS—Only limited buying interest 
is reported in peas, with standards a- 
round $1.10 continuing to meet with 
steady replacement buying by mass .dis- 
tributors who are featuring the item at 
low retail prices. Quotations on extra 
standards and fancies are _ without 
change. 


SWEET PATATOES — Demand for 
sweet potatoes is seasonally active, and 
the market is in steady position. Tri- 
state canners offer fancy wholes in syrup 
at $1.25 for 303s, with 3s squat bringing 
$2.10 or better. Solid pack 10s, mashed, 
are firm at $7.25. 


APPLE SAUCE—A little pick-up in 
demand for apple sauce is reported, but 
buyers are still seeking concessions. 
Fancy 308s in the east are generally held 
at $1.30, with an occasional offering at 
$1.27, while 10s are held at around 
$7.00, f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS —A little buying of citrus 
juices has developed since the naming of 
prices on new Florida pack, but the trade 
as yet is not stocking heavily, notwith- 
standing the fact that many chains and 
wholesalers have been working largely 
against inventories for the past month 
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or so. No new price developments are 
reported. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—More inter- 
est is being shown in fruit cocktail for 
shipment from the coast as a result of 
a firming tendency in the California mar- 
ket where fancy 303s are now held at 
$2.15, with 2%s at $3.35 and 10s at 
$12.00 . . . Peaches are also attracting 
some attention with distributors on the 
look-out for year-end closeout offerings 
by packers who may have odd lots which 
they would like to get off the books be- 
fore January 1... Inquiry for Bartlett 
pears is also reported showing a little 
improvement, with fancy 2%s held at 
$3.50 and 10s at $12.25, all f.o.b. coast. 


CANNED FISH—New buying in sar- 
dines remains rather limited, and the 
market is reported unchanged, both in 
Maine and in California . . . A little 
pickup has developed in salmon trading 
in some quarters, but over-all activity 
is not heavy, insofar as casage is con- 
cerned. Coast holders, however, continue 
to show strong price views, particularly 
on top quality, with some sizes well sold 
out . . . Distributors are looking over 
the tuna situation, but nothing in the 
shape of volume demand is reported. It 
is expected, however, that movement will 
pick up shortly after the turn of the 
year as distributors move to get their 
inventories in shape-for the Lenten 
season, 


R-P ENFORCEMENT —Traders were 
greatly interested in a warning voiced 
by the Federal Trade Commission’s Chair- 
man Kintner at last week’s meeting of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America at 
the Waldorf here that an intensified en- 
forcement program of the Robinson- 
Patman Act is in the offing, with the 
food. industry remaining a prime target. 
Rank and file members of the trade, it 
is indicated, will welcome an accelerated 
crackdown on violators as a means for 
regularizing competitive practices in the 
marketing of grocery products. Canners 
and brokers, in particular, are hopeful 
that FTC activities will tend to diminish 
the pressures to which they have been 
increasingly subjected by some buyers 
who have been looking for a competitive 
“edge.” 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Watching The Market—Corn Rountine— 

Peas Show Promise—Kraut Active—Filling 

In The Citrus Holes—Dry Beans Strong 
West Coast Fruits Quiet 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., November 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Cranberries and 
cranberry sauce have pushed everything 
else far into the background during the 
past two weeks and still the controversy 
rages on. Canners, growers and distribu- 
tors have all been adversely affected and 
they are burned about the manner in 
which the situation has been handled. 
Distributors here, like every where else, 
are loaded with stock for the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday and have little hope of mov- 
ing anything but a fraction of what had 
been anticipated. Actually, the sale of 
cranberries and all cranberry products 
has been banned in the state of Illinois as 
this is written and when such restrictions 
might be lifted is anyone’s guess at the 
moment. Regardless of any such early 
action, the trade feel the damage has 
been done and they will have a real 
problem with unsold stocks. It’s a real 
mess. 


Otherwise, the market has been fairly 
quiet the past week although buyers gen- 
erally are watching several items care- 
fully in an effort to anticipate any further 
price increases. They scrambled to cover 
as well as they could in the case of kraut 
but moved a little too slowly in most 
instances. Several items in the dry line 
such as light red kidney beans, dark red 
kidney beans and red beans have also 
come in for considerable attention as 
prices have been jumping rapidly. In 
most cases the advances have come 
quickly and with little warning and even 
worse, they have come without back in 
privileges. Usually nobody pays much 
attention to the item of carrots but 
things have changed recently as the trade 
have learned Wisconsin canners will not 
come close to a normal pack and now 
everyone is interested. Texas canners 
should have a lot of fun filling the holes 
later on this season. 


CORN—Trading in corn has settled 
down to a routine matter as distributors 
feel that any further price increases will 
come with a warning beforehand and for- 
ward commitments .can wait until that 
time. Standard 303s are bringing $1.05 
while extra standard is listed at $1.10 
and fancy at $1.35 to $1.40. Extra stand- 
ard tens vary widely pricewise ranging 


from $6.75 to $7.25 and there is just about 
that much difference in quality as well. 
Fancy tens are bringing $8.00 and the 
movement appears to be good. 


PEAS—Here is an item which appears 
to be in better position than it was last 
year at this time but still the industry has 
not been particularly successful in push- 
ing prices much higher. The hot shot 
deals offered recently by canners of 
advertised brands are now behind us and 
that could be considered an improvement 
but that is about the extent of it. Stand- 
ard 303s can be purchased yet at $1.05 
with tens at $6.00 and such prices couldn’t 
exactly be considered profitable levels. 
However, a lot of tens have been sold 
since the pack began and the market does 
have promise of moving to higher ground. 


TOMATOES—tThe market on standard 
303s is now generally at $1.25 with tens 
at no less than $7.50. Extra standards are 
at a bottom of $1.35 and $7.75 with other 
quotations ranging upward as usual. The 
quality of this grade has a lot to do with 
the price quoted which is the reason for 
unusual wide difference in quotations. 
The market in other areas such as Cali- 
fornia and the Tri-states continues to 
show strength which eventually should 
work to the advantage of canners here 
in the Midwest. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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KRAUT—There has been a lot of activ- 
ity surrounding this item lately and the 
trade are now resigned to definitely high- 
er prices. They were difficult to convince 
early in the season when the warning 
signs began to appear and most of them 
did not get under cover at the low point. 
Now it takes $1.80 to buy a dozen cans 
of 2%s and $1.30 for 303s with tens at 
$6.00. These prices represent the bottom 
as other quotations range up to $2.00 for 
2%s and $6.80 for tens. These latter 
prices may not seem high when the first 
of the year rolls around. 


CITRUS—The packing of citrus in the 
sunny state of Florida has started to 
accelerate and should be in higher gear 
shortly. Buyers here are filling in the 
holes in their inventories but they are 
buying close to the belt and will continue 
that way at least until natural juice is 
ready. Sugar added juice is bought here 
reluctantly and only when necessary but 
this is one year that it has become so. 
Current sales are on the basis of $3.00 
for 46 oz. orange, $2.75 for blended and 
$2.50 for grapefruit juice. Sections still 
remain very scarce. 


DRY BEANS—Canned dry beans are 
usually purchased on a routine basis only 
and the situation hasn’t changed lately 
despite rapidly advancing prices simply 
because processors haven’t given the 
trade the opportunity to buy ahead. 
Prices on beans in the field jumped so 
sharply over such a short period of time 
that canners had to restrict sales in order 
to protect themselves. Kidney beans and 
red beans in 308s have advanced from 15 
to 20 cents per dozen during the last few 
weeks with tens going up about one dol- 
lar. It’s a strong market and will prob- 
ably stay that way all season. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—A very diffi- 
cult situation and one about which noth- 
ing can be done at the moment. Sales here 
have been stopped dead by local and 
state health authorities while distributors 
fret with warehouses loaded with stock. 
Prices don’t mean a thing as there is no 
demand from any quarter and even if the 
local ban on sales is lifted it appears the 
trade will carryover the bulk of current 
inventories. Despite the complete lack 
of action, this item dominates the 
thoughts of every buyer in town. The ex- 
perts are afraid it may take years to 
overcome the damage already done and 
that is not a very pretty picture to 
contemplate. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A rather 
quiet market pricewise at the moment 
although shipments are good as the 
trade are anticipating the usual increased 
holiday movement. Some Northwest can- 
ners are off the market on pears as the 
short pack there is having it’s effect. Any 
buyer that has not covered on his require- 
ments may find the going rather rough as 
the season progresses. There are con- 
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flicting rumors surrounding cocktail as 
the industry seems to think further price 
increases will develop latter on while 
some buyers are of the opposite opinion. 
In the meantime, cocktail continues to sell 
well and the problem may take care of 
itself. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


1959 production of 9 important veg- 
etables for processing as of November 1 
is estimated at 6.91 million tons, accord- 
ing to the USDA Crop Reporting Board. 
This is 5% less than last year’s produc- 
tion of 7.30 million tons. Declines in pro- 
duction from last year are shown for the 
following crops: beets for canning, 3%; 
cabbage for kraut (contract), 7%; cu- 
cumbers for pickles, 6%; green peas, 5%; 
and tomatoes for processing, 17%. 1959 
fall spinach production is forecast at 
21% less than the 1958 fall crop but win- 
ter and spring tonnage harvested earlier 
this year was 45% larger than in 1958. 
Total spinach processed in 1959 will be 
nearly a third larger than last year’s 
crop. Other crops with more tonnage in 
1959 than in 1958 are green lima beans, 
2%; snap beans, 6%; and sweet corn, 
25%. 


1959 CORN PACK 


As we go to press figures were re- 
ceived from National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Division of Statistics that show 
the 1959 corn pack totaled 40,160,497 
actual cases, as compared with 32,078,437 
cases in 1958. On the basis of 24/303’s, 
the 1959 pack totaled 41,231,575 cases 
and the 1958 pack 37,018,783 cases. Of 
the 1959 pack 37,024,872 cases are golden 
and 3,135,625 cases white. ‘ 


SERIOUS EUROPEAN DROUGHT 


Persistent drought throughout the 
summer and early fall burned pastures 
and sharply reduced root and forage 
crops in much of the region extending 
from the Alps north into Scandinavia, 
and from the United Kingdom east into 
the Soviet Union, the U.S.D.A. reports. 
Damage to grassland and late hay crop 
in northwest Europe appears more severe 
than in any drought year this century. 
Much reseeding of pastures will be nec- 
essary. Grains generally escaped damage 
and dry weather facilitated harvest. Fall 
planting has been delayed, however, with 
possible serious effects on next year’s 
bread grain harvest. Winter feeding 
schedules have been moved up in Britain, 
France, Netherlands and West Germany, 
and there is urgent need to build up feed 
supplies for later use. This is expected 
to result in market increases in European 
imports of feed grains, oilseeds, oilcake, 
and other protein feeds which will at 
least partly alleviate shortage of winter 
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feed. Efforts are also being made to im- 
port hay. The drought situation in 
Europe has been a factor in recent heavy 
sales for export of CCC nonfat dry milk. 
These export sales for cash and under 
barter have totaled 73 million pounds 
since July 1. Although destination infor- 
mation is not yet available for much of 
these sales, indications are that a sub- 
stantial part is moving to the European 
market. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision of its Grade 
Standards for Canned Grapefruit. 

The revised standards are substantially 
the same as those proposed by USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service when it 
asked for comments. The new standards 
went into effect upon their publication 
in the November 6 Federal Register. 

Principal changes from the standards 
in effect since 1954 are slight adjust- 
ments in the recommended drained 
weights. For Grade A, the drained 
weight is reduced from 58 to 56.25 per- 
cent of the capacity of the container—a 
reduction of .0386 ounce in a No. 2 can. 
For Grade B, the recommended weight 
is reduced from 55 to 53.12 percent of 
the container capacity—a .04 ounce re- 
duction in a No. 2 can. 


Other changes permit the use of non- 
nutritive sweeteners and other ingred- 
ients allowed by the Food and Drug 
Administration. These sweeteners are: 
Saccharin, sodium saccharin, calcium 
saccharin, sodium cyclamate, or any com- 
bination of these. 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on November 6 proposed an amendment 
to the grade standards for chilled orange 
juice which would permit minimum Brix 
levels of 10.5 degrees for the B grade, 
provided that not more than 75 percent of 
the orange solids in the final product 
come from concentrated orange juice. 


The proposed amendment also provides 
that the reconstituted portions of the 
chilled juice may not be below 11.7 de- 
grees Brix, which is considered average 
for oranges and corresponds to the solids 
requirement for frozen concentrated 
orange juice. 


If concentrated orange juice makes up 
more than 75 percent of the solids in the 
chilled orange juice product, the amend- 
ed standards would require a Brix read- 
ing of at least 11.7 degrees, as in the 
present standards. 


Interested persons have until Nov. 27 
to submit views and comments to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
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